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INTRODUCTION 


The Chicago Council survey was conducted not quite two years after the inauguration of Governor Bill Clinton as president of 
the United States, and five years after the fall of the Berlin Wall , which marked the beginning of the end of the Cold War. This is 
the first survey since the Soviet Union collapsed at the end of 1991, and the second in which the U.S.-Soviet competition was 
not a dominant factor in shaping the attitudes of Americans. 


THE GLOBAL CONTEXT 

During the last four years the United 
States and its European allies have 
sought to support those in Russia seek¬ 
ing to build a democratic political sys¬ 
tem and market economy. Aid to Russia 
was strongly supported by the Bush 
administration and initially by the 
Clinton administration. During the past 
year, however, as President Boris 
Yeltsin's hold on power has become 
more tenuous, a more cautious stance 
has emerged, with greater recognition 
given to independent transformations in 
Ukraine and the Baltic states. Although 
the Clinton administration had opposed 
the eastward expansion of NATO so as 
not to provoke Russia, by the end of 
1994 it endorsed, at least rhetorically, 
admission of Poland, Hungary and the 
Czech Republic into NATO. 

When Russian troops moved to 
quell a secessionist move in Chechnya 
in December of 1994, the administra¬ 
tion initially claimed it was an internal 
matter. But by mid-January, when tele¬ 
vised reports showed widespread 
bloodshed, the administration dis¬ 
tanced itself from the Yeltsin govern¬ 
ment. It called on Yeltsin to end bomb¬ 
ing of the Chechnyan capital of Grozny 
and reach a truce. In the period since 
our data was collected in late autumn, 
attitudes toward Russia and President 
Yeltsin may have changed as a result. 

The year 1993 witnessed a dramat¬ 
ic breakthrough in the decades-old 
conflict between Israel and the 
Palestinians. The historic meeting 
between Palestinian leader Yassir Arafat 
and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin held at the White House sig¬ 
naled the beginning of peace agree¬ 
ments reached throughout the region. 


Although Saddam Hussein remains in 
power in Iraq and violence between 
Israelis and Palestinians is still erupting, 
news from the Middle 4 East has been 
more encouraging during the past four 
years than at any time in recent 
decades. The Clinton administration is 
recognized for its role in bringing this 
about. 

The period before the survey also 
witnessed a short-term American mili¬ 
tary involvement in Somalia in 1992- 
93, brief humanitarian intervention in 
Rwanda in the summer of 1994 and the 
landing of American troops in Haiti in 
late September 1994. Although the 
Haiti operation was accomplished 
without military confrontation, it drew 
criticism from Republican members of 
Congress. 

American and European efforts to 
solve the crisis in Bosnia continued to 
be futile, with the Clinton administra¬ 
tion's several initiatives proving unsuc¬ 
cessful. As the new Congress met in 
early 1995, Republican leaders were 
increasingly critical of the administra¬ 
tion's policies, calling for a lifting of the 
arms embargo against the Bosnians, 
something strongly resisted by 
America's European allies. 

China policy has become increas¬ 
ingly important over the past four 
years. President Clinton eventually 
reversed his stance of linking trade pol¬ 
icy with human rights, one of the most 
disputed issues in his administration's 
first two years. Disputes over Chinese 
practices on intellectual property rights 
and debt repayment remained unre¬ 
solved by mid-February 1995. 

Additional attention was focused 
on Asia by reports of the death of long¬ 
time North Korean dictator Kim II Sung 


and by the controversy over North 
Korea's suspected development of a 
nuclear weapons capability. 

Two of the most impressive 
accomplishments of President Clinton's 
first two years in office were the ratifi¬ 
cation of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement and of the Uruguay 
Round GATT accords, both with strong 
bipartisan support. Such support was 
not forthcoming in late January this 
year for Clinton's rescue package for 
Mexico following the peso crisis. 

THE MOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 

At the time this study was undertaken 
four years ago, the United States was 
entering a recession that would soon 
spread to most other OECD member 
nations. Today the recession has reced¬ 
ed in most of the industrialized coun¬ 
tries, including the United States, even 
if most have not returned to the pros¬ 
perity levels of the previous decade. 
Unemployment continues to be over 
10 percent in virtually all countries of 
the European Union, but has declined 
in the United States to under 8 percent. 

Although the United States is still 
the world's largest debtor, the budget 
deficit is now declining and stands at 
under $200 million. The trade deficit is 
running well over $100 billion a year. 
By objective standards of economic 
growth, inflation and unemployment, 
the United States was doing far better 
in the autumn of 1994 than four years 
earlier. Nevertheless, President 
Clinton's Democratic allies in Congress 
suffered an overwhelming defeat in the 
November elections. For the first time 
in four decades, Republicans captured 
majorities in both the House and 
Senate as well as a majority of the 
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nation's governorships. Foreign policy 
issues did not play a major role in the 
election, though the issue of presiden¬ 
tial leadership was a factor. As the new 
year began, attention focused on 
whether the Clinton administration 
would be able to work with the new 
Congress, led by Speaker of the House 
Newt Gingrich and Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole. 

THE SURVEY 

This is the sixth public opinion survey 
and analysis sponsored by the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations. The key 
question in all the surveys remains the 
extent to which the American public 
and leaders support an active role for 
the United States overseas. The report 
addresses such issues as the relation¬ 
ship between domestic and foreign pol¬ 
icy priorities, the response to far-reach¬ 
ing changes in Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia, and shifts in foreign policy 
goals and priorities. 

The principal data on which the 
survey is based were collected just 20 
years after the first survey, carried out 
in the autumn of 1974. The second sur¬ 
vey was conducted in 1978, the third 
in 1982, the fourth in 1986 and the 
fifth in 1990. The results of those sur¬ 
veys were summarized and published 
in 1975, 1979, 1983, 1987 and 1991 
under the title "American Public 
Opinion and U.S. Foreign Policy." 

The Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations commissioned the Gallup 
Organization to collect the data for this 
survey, using separate but similar ques¬ 
tionnaires for the general public and a 
sample of national leaders. The survey 
of the public involved personal inter¬ 
views with a stratified, systematic, ran¬ 
dom national sample of 1,492 
American men and women 18 years of 
age and older. The questions were 
weighted to eliminate sampling distor¬ 
tion with respect to age, sex or race. 
The field work for the public survey 
was conducted between October 7 and 
October 25, 1994. 

The leadership sample involved 
383 individual interviews conducted by 
telephone between October 26 and 
December 7, 1994. The sample includ¬ 


ed Americans in senior positions with 
knowledge of international affairs. We 
included roughly equal proportions 
from the House of Representatives, the 
Senate and the administration. Leaders 
were drawn from the Foreign Relations, 
Foreign Affairs, and Armed Services 
committees of Congress and from inter¬ 
national offices in the State, Treasury, 
Defense and other federal departments. 
Leaders were also drawn from the busi¬ 
ness community (international vice 
presidents of large corporations), the 
media (editors and columnists of major 
newspapers and magazines, television 
and radio news directors and network 
newscasters), academia (presidents and 
scholars from major colleges and uni¬ 
versities) and private foreign policy 
institutes. A smaller number of leaders 
was drawn from national labor unions, 
churches and special interest groups 
relevant to foreign policy. 

The content of the questionnaire 
was prepared after consultation with 
the Gallup Organization by the editor 
and the following consultants: Arthur 
Cyr, vice president and program direc¬ 
tor of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations; Catherine Hug, editorial con¬ 
sultant; Benjamin Page, Gordon Scott 
Fulcher Professor of Decision Making 
at Northwestern University; Bernard 
Roshco, former director of the Office of 
Opinion Analysis, U.S. Department of 
State; Trevor Tompson, doctoral stu¬ 
dent, Northwestern University. 

The interviewing, tabulating of 
results and compiling of data were 
done through the facilities of the 
Gallup Organization. The analysis and 
interpretation of data presented in this 
report represent the joint efforts of the 
above consultants working with the 
editor. We have published the analysis 
as quickly as possible after the field 
work was completed. The response to 
earlier reports confirms our judgment 
that the advantages of a brief but timely 
summary analysis outweigh the disad¬ 
vantages of doing a comprehensive 
study in so short a period of time. The 
report should be considered in that 
light. The data derived from this survey 
will be placed on deposit with the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political 


and Social Research at the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, the Roper 
Center for Public Opinion in Storrs, 
Connecticut, and NORC (National 
Opinion Research Center) at the 
University of Chicago. It will be avail¬ 
able to scholars and other interested 
professionals. The margin of error is 
plus or minus three percentage points 
for the public sample and plus or 
minus five percentage points for the 
leadership sample. 
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Opinion Toward Vietnam War 


The Question: I am going to read some statements about international 

affairs and U.S. foreign policy. For each, tell me if you 
tend to agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, 
or disagree strongly with the statement. 


GENERAL PUBLIC 


The Vietnam War was more than a mistake; 
it was fundamentally wrong and immoral. 

Agree strongly 
Agree somewhat 
Disagree somewhat 
Disagree strongly 
Don’t know 
Total 


OPINION LEADERS 

The Vietnam War was more than a 
mistake; it was fundamentally 
wrong and immoral. _ 

Agree strongly 
Agree somewhat 
Disagree somewhat 
Disagree strongly 
Don’t know 
Total 


Form A Respondents (n=722) _ 

Change in 

1978 1982 1986 1990 1994 % Points 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1990-15 

47 

46 

42 

41 

33 

- 8 

25 

26 

24 

31 

26 

- 5 

12 

14 

17 

16 

19 

+ 3 

7 

7 

10 

9 

11 

+ 2 

9 

7 

7 

3 

11 

+ 8 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



30 

21 

22 

27 

26 

- 1 

20 

24 

20 

31 

26 

- 5 

26 

26 

28 

23 

26 

+ 3 

21 

28 

29 

18 

22 

+ 4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

* 

- 1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Opinion Toward Vietnam War 


The Question: Do you think the Vietnam Mar was fundamentally wrong and 

immoral, not immoral but a mistake, or neither immoral nor a 
mistake? 

GENERAL PUBLIC 


Vietnam War 


Form B Respondents 
(n=770) 

% 


Fundamentally wrong and immoral 26 

Not immoral but a mistake 49 

Neither immoral nor a mistake 14 

Both 3 

Don’t know 8 

Total 100 


OPINION LEADERS 

Vietnam War Form P, Respondents 

(n=200) 

% 


Fundamentally wrong and immoral 24 

Not immoral but a mistake 56 

Neither immoral nor a mistake 18 

Both 1 

Don’t know L 

Total 100 



